The Boil That Burst 



The Watergate, when I was a young man during the Great Depres- 
sion, was a marble wall curving gracefully on the still-clean Potomac 
River in Washington, D. C., where an old Navy barge was anchored. 

On it, Hans Kindler put his less-than-f irst-rate National Symphony 
Orchestna summer nights in those days before air conditioning and the 
people, ordinary people, sat where they could, mostly on steps leading 
up to the beautiful cool calm of the Lincoln Memorial, and heard music 
that, too, was beautiful even tohen to the knowing it was less than 
perfectly played. 

Those were the days when hunger stalked the land, when many of 
us young adults heeded Franklin Delano Roosevelt's call to rebuild 
the troubled land and rushed to Washington for whatever small part in 
this noble venture we could play. The spirit was great but the pay 
was lousy. Most government clerks got $30 a week, beginners generally 
less. And from this, many of us sent money home. 

I went to The Watergate often, not to escape the heat but to 
hear the music and because it was a wonderful date. On all those times 
I never sat on the seat. West of the short stretch of commercial build- 
ings at the foot of Wisconsin Avenue, K Street became little more than 
a country road. At about where Thirty-eighth Street would be, there 
was Dempsey's Boathouse. For a buck I got. a c$noe for the night. 

With a picnic supper one of us would prepare, my current girl friend 
and I would paddle down the river to the Watergate, as early as we 

could, to get one of the choicier spots near that barge and its music. 
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Then, for a marvelous night we'd lie, arm in arm, rocked like babies 
in old-fashioned cradles by the undulations of the water occasionally 
made a little rough# by passing power boats, and life was ae good as 
it could be. There was peace. There was beauty to the eye and to 
the ear. It was a joyous time in a troubled world. 

Going and coming, however, there was an ugly sight that today 
has an appropriate symbolism. Through an enormous round hole in that 
pure marble wall flowed the endless contamination of countless Wash- 
ington sewers. Gradually, while man pretended it would not happen, 
the river has become so polluted that for years it has been unfit for 
swimming. In those early days, when during the summer’s daytime my 
office in the Senate Office Building was too hot for comfortable work, 
the woman who became ray wife and I would go to or near the Watergate 
and fish. The then-clean river was full of fish and eels. We'd make 
up the work at night, when cooler breezes blew in through open office 
windows . 

And it was relatively quiet then, day and night. 

The DC 2 was the standard commercial airplane. The DC3 was just 
coming in. Where the Peng^bgon, another appropriate symbol in this 
story, now obliterates the view of what was then a graceful country- 
side, then there was the old Washington airport. 

Progress, as Xtforld War II drew closer, was in the flotilla of 
barges and dredges farther downriver, toward Alexandria on the Virginia 
side. Night and day they sucked up the bottom of the river and poured 
it onto the shore at Gravelly Point, and gradually the shore projected 
further and further into the river so there could be what is now 
National Airport. Then it seemed like progress. Today it also pol- 
lutes, offending the nose and assaulting the ear. 

Not far to the west of the Watergate and the Lincoln Memorial, 




up Virginia Avenue - all Washington’s many avenues are diagonals - 
there then stood an ugly collection of large tanks for the storage of 
gas that flowed through pipes to fuel the city^s cookstoves. They 
were a blot on the horizon. The area was known as Foggy Bottom. It 
was the southwestern edge of a slum. 

There wece a few pleasant places in Foggy Bottom in the old 
days. One was another Watergate, one of several fine restaurants 
owned by a woman I knew, Marjorie Hendricks. Her restaurants were 
among the customers of my farm in the years of my farming after World 
War II. Her solid stone building in which she served Pennsylvania 
Dutch specialties stood at what was then the corner of Virginia Avenue 
and Rock Creek Parkway, the road along the river that feeds into Rock 
Creek Park and in turn into all the finer residential sections of 
Northwest Washington. 

When one speaks of Foggy Bottom in Washington today, one speaks 
also of the new State Department Building, which is directly north of 
the Lincoln Memorial and along the south side of Virginia Avenue. 

Its western limit is Twenty-third Street. The one constant landmark 
in the immediate area, still another symbol, is the old Marine Bar- 
racks, which begins on the other side of Twenty-third Street and 
^tands on a knoll. 

Where those gas tanks once clustered, today there is what is 

now if known as The Watergate. It is a complex of posh, ultra-expensive 
offices 

apartments/and assorted businesses. When the Societa Generale Im- 
mobiliare of Rome announced it would develop the ten-acre triangle 
formed by New Hampshire and Virginia Avenues and Rock Creek Parkway, 
its value then, in 1961, was given as $75*000,000. By 1973 reliable 
authorities estimated the worth at almost twice that, in excess of 
$125,000,000 at least. Of the 7U3 cooperative apartments in three 




dwelling units, at the time tiie scandal was really coming apart , only 
three, in the newest or Watergate South unit, were unsold. 

Then there is The Watergate Hotel (260 rooms), whose business 
boomed with the scandal. And two Watergate office buildings , one 
along New Hampshire Avenue and the other, the one in which the Demo- 
cratic National Committee had its offices on the sixth floor, facing 
Virginia Avenue, across the street from an also-new Howard Johnson's 
motel. 

The Watergate became the symbol of Richard Nixon's greatest 
travail. He titled his political autobiography Six Crises . His sev- 
enth was and forever will be known as The Watergate. 

Between it and the appropriately serene beauty of the monument 
to a great President, the Lincoln Memorial, along the river side of 
the triangle, is one of many memorials to Nixon^s strongest political 
enemy, the assassinated President John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts. 

Without his assassination, Richard Nixon would not have been 
President . 

Further symbolically, in this monument to wealth and ostenta- 
tion, the rich have complaints about shoddy construction muc^ like 
the clerks who have fled to the suburbs and about poor maintenance, 
just like the poor still blighted in the city's slums. 

The roof leaks. A $590 , 000 suit was filed over that on July 
17, 1973* And the Potomac seeps into the first-floor apartments. 
California's Democratic Senator Alan Cranston is among the tenants 
suing to keep the river away from their doors and off their floors. 

Money isn't everything, even when there is too much of it. 

The day the suit was filed over the roof that would not stop 
leaking, the obit page of The Washington Post reported the fatal heart 




attack of* Luigi Moretti while sailing with friends off the Italian 
coast. Moretti, then 66, was the designer of this massive curvi- 
linear complex for the Italian real estate firm in which the Vatican 
held a large interest. Protests from those demanding separation of 
church and state forced the Vatican to se&l its interest. 

Over the years. The Watergate has always been a symbol. First, 
it was of peace and beauty. Then, with the building of the complex, 
of wealth add power. This lasted only a few years, until just before 
2 a.m. the morning of Saturday, June 17, 1972. From that moment on 
and through all of history, it will be symbolic of the deepest sub- 
version in our history, of stupid excess that finds a parallel in a 
Munich beerhall, of raw and limitless power run amok, and of inde- 
scribable contempt for decency and honor, for people and for our 
system of society. 

"Watergate’' is a noun the meaning of which, until June 17, 

1972, was a device for halting or controlling the flow of water. 
Historian Henry Steele Gommager used it eleven months later "generi- 
cally, embracing all those manifestations of lawlessness, deceit and 
corruption that seem inseparable from the Nixon administration." Now 
and in the future, the word is redefined. It will, forever, be such 
a word as "Waterloo," once only a place name and now betokening the 
ultimate defeat. 

In my view, serious as are the allegations in Gommager^ re- 
definition, they fall far short of the reality. The essence of The 
Watergate operation is subversion. It represents the most paranoid 
undermining of our system of society and of any decent concept of 
personal and political freedom and representative government in history. 

None of the rebellions in our history, minor or major, had the 
potential for basic and evil changes in the life of the nation or of 




individual citizens. The enormity of the once inconceivable crimes 
and transgressions that may not be proscribed by law, so numerous 
they defy a complete cataloguing, numbs the mind. 

Nothing since the drafting of the Declaration of Independence 
and the other vital charters of the American creed and system, has 

been as repugnant to them or come as close to completely overturning 
all of them. 

When at that early weekend hour five until then unknown men 
were accidentally caught in a common crime that was stupid and inept 
and would have served no useful purpose had it succeeded, American 
fascism became visible. 

For years, five in my own writing and much longer in fact, this 
malignant authoritarianism has been growing faster and unnoticed in 
the American body politic. 

To the north and to the northwest of The Watergate, the small 
area bounded by the meandering Potomac on the south and Rock Creek 
Park on the east, lies one of Washington’s more exciting sections, 
Georgetown. Before the American Revolution, it was a separate settle- 
ment, known as George’s Town, after the king of England. From then 
tnrough the abbreviated Kennedy administration Georgetown, although 
it held fine shops and housed government clerks, was best known as 
the home of the socially and politically prominent. In recent years, 
those of means rebuilt the larger and finer old buildings or bought 
them from those who had. Values of close to a quarter of a million 
dollars were attached to residences that were not large, had never 
cost anything like tBoat, and could have been built for considerably 
less . 

The winter of John Kennedy’s content, after he had whipped 
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Richard Ni_xon and before, as President, he moved into the White House, 
the press froze waiting and observing outside Kennedy’s N Street home 
in Georgetown. It was a winter of heavier than normal snow. Re- 
porters of the printed press and of the electronic media stamped their 
feet and flailed their arms to keep their blood circulating while 
watching the comings and going of visitors, then to conjecture whether 
each would hold a post in the new government and, if so, what one. 
Formal announcements of appointments were made from the Kennedy door- 
step, into the narrow street. Nothing like it had happened in any 
earlier interregnum. 

Here, too, there is a symbolism. Those who succeeded Kennedy, 
both men who could never have been President had Kennedy not been as- 
sassinated, were never so open. Lyndon Baines Johnson went into a 
fury if word of pending appointments leaked out. LBJ sometimes can- 
celed appointments if he could not announce them as a surprise. No- 
body was going to "scoop" LBJ. And Richard Nixon, known as a solitary 
man, although that is hardly a full characterization, was to run the 
most secret administration in United States history, to show less of 
himself to the people when it was possible for him to be more visible 
because of the advances in electronic communication. 

Georgetown is the one part of Washington about which Charles 
L ’Enfant could do nothing. L 'Enfant, a Frenchman, was imported to 
lay out the federal city when the former colonies became a nation and 
designated as its capital the city that bore the name of the military 
leader of the Revolution and the first President. Eight years of 
blooay war were fresh m mind in those days of constant warfare be- 
tween states, the years of the end of monarchies. L’lnfant was not 
alone in anticipating other wars would touch the shores of the first 
representative society. In laying out the capital city, its military 
defense was foremost in his thinking and in his design. While the 
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dangers that lay ahead were political in origin, the city was built 
to be defended against military attack. 

There were two in Washington's history. It fell to the first 
and was sacked by the British in 1812. The rebellious forces of 
southern slaveholders held most of the southern side of the Potomac, 
the State of Virginia, and circled from the west and north, coming 
as far into Washington as what is now the spacious grounds of Walter 
Reed Army Hospital, where observers spied on the city to the south 
from a large tree still standing and known as "the spy tree." 

In neither military struggle did L'Enfant’s design make any 
difference. In truth, the greatest dangers to Washington and the na- 
tion it symbolizes were never foreign and were always political. 

Washington, save for Georgetown, was laid out like a series of 
wheels, with small circles at the hubs to control the streets running 
in all directions therefrom. This means diagonal thoroughfares as 
well as streets running east-west and north-south. The diagonals are 
designated avenues and are named after the States. 

Washington was to have been a square composed on almost equal 
cessions of land from Maryland and Virginia. Virginia never gave its 
part. Maryland's contribution is divided into quadrants designated 
by the compass points. Northeast, Southeast, Southwest and Northwest. 

The most famous of the avenues, Pennsylvania, is the most 
crooked and unpredictable, confusing strangers. Its most illustrious 
address is 1600, Northwest. That is the address of the White House, 
first the home and then the home and the office complex of presidents. 

The geography has significance in the story to follow. 

To the west of the White House is one of the oldest government 

office buildings. When the country was young and small, when it was 

pre -Civil War 

for its/day a very large structure, it was known as the State, War 
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and Navy Building. Later, it became the State Department building 

the rebuilding of Foggy Bottom. Once the Department of State, 
the Foreign Office in other countries, had other housing, it became 
the Executive Office Building, the place into which the President 's 
burgeoning personal staff overflowed from those structures added to 
the grounds of the White House proper. 

To the east of the White House is the Treasury Building. It 
remains what it was built to be, the home of the Department of the 
Treasury. With the passing of time and the increase in and diversifi- 
cation of its functions. Treasury took space in other buildings, as 
needed. The United States Secret Service is part of the Treasury. 
Secret Service's historic role includes protecting the president. That 
branch carries its ancient and today meaningless name, the Protective 
Research Service. Its offices are at 1800 G- Street, NW. F and G 
Streets would cut across the White House and its grounds were it not 

for the rococo Executive Office Building (under Nixon, 10B) which 
stops them at 17th Street. 

These three structures of the executive branch of the govern-: 
ment lie along the southern side of Pennsylvania Avenue, between 17th 
Street on the west and 15th Street on the east. At 15th Street, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue seems to disappear by jogging off at an angle into New 
York Avenue. However, at the southern end of the Treasury building, 
it resumes again, going southeastward to the Capitol grounds, the home 
of the Congress, dominated by the Capitol, now the meeting place of 
the two houses of the national legislature. With the growth of the 
country, office buildings have been added to the north of the Capitol 
along Constitution Avenue for members of the Senate, and to the south 
for the House of Representatives, whose members are known as Congress- 
men. Pennsylvania Avenue there runs between the Capitol building and 
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the three House of Representatives office buildings. 

As Washington was rebuilt, with the center of the city becoming 
boxy, look-alike office buildings, all the other corners at 17 th and 
Pennsylvania Avenue were made over. The one on the northeast corner 
is a federal structure in pseudo-federal style. The other two are 
commercial buildings. Their addresses are 1700 and 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW. Being so close to the White House and its offices, both 
are prized addresses. Both buildings are an integral part of The 
Watergate story. 

As it proceeds westward, past Washington Circle at 23rd Street, 

Pennsylvania Avenue crosses Rock Creek. Here it loses its separate 
merging into M Street 

identity/at 27th Street, which is really the beginning of Georgetown 
on that side. M Street in turn disappears in seven blocks, becoming 
Canal Road as it rims along the waterway built westward in the days 
of primitive transportation, paralleling the Potomac that soon becomes 
unnavigable. When the canal was built, its eastern end was known as 
"The Watergate . " 

The former splendor of M Street's fine shops is gone. Today 
they cater to the young who have taken to the swank neighborhood, 
sharing it with the elite. With the influx of the young and their 
ways exotic to the elite and The Establishment, there has been a dra- 
matic increase in petty crime, the inevitable concomitant of the drug 
culture . 

Georgetown is no longer sober and sedate, no longer quiet. 

It is an exciting place, excitement and crime both increasing on 
weekends . 

The weekend of June 17, 1972', forever will be remembered as 
the most exciting of all. 

Just past Georgetown’s southeastern end, at The Watergate com- 




ple$(, at least eight men gathered together in two hotels for an tin- 
common burglary, a "bag job” in which nothing was to be stolen. Five 
were caught. Two escaped immediately. A third, left to clean up, 
quickly melted into the night. At least one other was on the alert 
in an apartment within easy walking distance. An unkn own number of 
others are suspected of waiting in rooms rented in the Watergate Hotel. 

None of this was at first reported by the papers. Later in the 
day, a bobtailed account was permitted out, less than what the police 
then knew. What the police knew immediately and dared not let the 
press know is that they were immersed in an unparalleled crime, po- 
litical in nature and of exceeding delicacy. The accident that this 
was a weekend crime has much bearing on what followed, including the 
first provocative suggestion of double -agentry by one or more of those 
involved in this conspiracy. 

Here is the account of the crime as revised at 3:£8 p.ra. Eastern 
Daylight Time, by United Press International, what is known as a "night 
lead.” On Saturdays there are only radio and TV night-time uses and 
by the Sunday morning papers: 

Washington (UPI) -» Five persons carrying cameras, involved 
in what may have been an attempt to film confidential documents, 
were arrested inside Democratic National Gommittee headquarters 
Saturday. 

Police said several offices were ransacked in the sixth 
floor complex after the intruders gained entry through doors 
whose locks had been taped shut. 

Identities of those arrested were withheld while the FBI 
ran checks on their backgrounds. 

A Metropolitan Police spokesman said there was no evidence 
to indicate the individuals belonged to any specific group. 

The film in their cameras had not been exposed, the spokes- 
man added, and when asked what the intruders were doing, he 
replied "We wish we knew." 

Asked whether the group was trying to film records or other 
documents in the office, police said that was one conclusion 
which could be drawn from the fact that they were carrying 
cameras. The fact that the film had not been exposed, however, 
cast doubt on what they were doing, although it was possible 
they were surprised before they had time to take pictures. 
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The arrests were made after a security guard discovered that 
tape had been placed on the edge of some door locks to orevent 
them from working, thus allowing the burglars to get int 



More than twelve hours after the arrests, the police were well 

into their protective falsifications. Official mendacity began earlier 
and never ended. 



The most conspicuous of these lies is, "There was no evidence 

to any specific group.” 

A-l.mo.s-t- immediately, ^goin by acc i dent, one of th o fiv4» was recognized 
as the "security director” of Nixon’s reelection campaign. 

This meant that Nixon was burglarizing his political opponents 
That is something the police were not about to say. Not with Nixon 



President l 

There is no reference to a more seii ous crime in the midst of 
which this quintet was caught redhanded, wiretapping and bugging. The 
police were even less inclined to throw that into the fan! Washington 

is a political town. Its police are more than conscious of political 
realities . 



If the police did not know the full story - and we may never 
know all of it - this small fraction immediately known left no doubt 
that this was a mind-boggling political crime like nothing in the past, 
one requiring utmost caution and tact, a delicacy not common when 
burglars are caught in the act. 

The actuality is that before this account was put together in 
the Washington bureau of DPI, this was a Republican political crime in 
which a Republican official had been arrested and already had been re- 
ported by Republican officials remaining in Washington to the national 
campaign director, former Attorney General John Newton Mitchell. By 
phone they reached his party when it was at breakfast in California. 
Instructions to speak to his successor as Attorney General, Richard 
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Kleindienst, had been dispatched back to Washington. Two Republican 
officials in Washington, one of them one of the as-yet uncaught crimi- 
nals, George Gordon Liddy, the other campaign press director, Powell 
Moore, found Kleindienst at the Burning Tree golf course. 

Liddy had phoned California and gave enough of the bad news to 
Mitchell 1 s assistant campaign director, Jeb Stuart Magruder. Magruder, 
in turn, informed former Assistant Attorney General Robert Mardian. 
When he could in privacy, Mardian filled Mitchell in. After consul- 
tation with Magruder, Liddy began the wholesale destruction of all 
the critical evidence. His terror was such that he shredded all the 
files, the wrappers of the motel and hotel soap he collected as a 
hobby (he saved the soap itself), even brand-new $100 bills numbered 
serially and traceable. Earlier in the morning Moore had seen Liddy 
stuffing files into Republican shredding machines, so Moore was sus- 
picious. Liddy 1 s personal behavior also inspired Moore’s apprehen- 
sions, with no more than the news reports needed to stick Liddy's 
conduct and the arrests together. 

Liddy begged Kleindienst to spring security director James W. 
McCord, Jr., while Moore signaled caution from behind Liddy’s back. 

All this and much more happened before the time of that UPI night 
lead. 

Lying and withholding information were the immediate official 
and Republican need. They became the unending need. 

One of the accidents that dominated what ensued is that, with 
this a weekend, and with little or no national news in prospect, the 
"national" staffs of the newspapers were not working. Local or "city 
side" reporters weee on duty. One of these, on the pretigious Wash- 



ington Post, was a young reporter. Bob Woodward. It fell to him to 
write the original story. 
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By all accountings. The Washington Post is one of the "top ten" 
newspapers in the country. In most evaluations, it and The New York 
Times are the top two. The Hew York Times in its Washington Bureau alone 
has more "national" reporters than the entire "national" staff of The 
Washington Post . 

Bob Woodward broke into reporting under an old friend of mine, 
a former Post veteran, Roger Farquhar, who edit*#4 the State of Mary- 
land's largest and best weekly newspaper, the Montgomery County Sentinel , 
in Rockville, a Washington suburb. (Montgomery, the county in which I 
farmed for some years before returning to writing, also is the home of 
two of The Watergate conspirators . ) 

Farquhar is a man under whom a number of fine reporters got 
their early training. Another is NBC's Ron Nessen whose courage is 
such he was wounded repeatedly covering the war in Viet Nam, a war that 
is also an essential part of The Watergate story and crimes. Ron's 
journalistic integrity is such that, despite his wounds and his heroism, 
the South Vietnamese dictatorship expelled him for reporting the un- 
wanted truth. 

Because the Post serves adjoining parts of Maryland and Virginia, 
what is usually known as the "city" desk has three parts, one for each 
area covered. The "metro" or Washington third is presided over by 
Barry Sussman, a calm man who speaks softly, a man quite unlike the 
city editor image of movies and novels. 

One of the wiser major editorial decisions of the Post 's manage- 
ment was to keep this national story under the then little-known Sussman 
and his eity-side staff. As the story and the staffing demands grew, 
national-side reporters filled in from time to time. 

Had the Post not made this early decision, supervision of the 
reporting would have competed for the attention of the national editor. 
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Richard Harwood. It would thereafter have been part of all the great 
volume of news of the nation and the nation’s government that Harwood 
(whose earlier experience was as an investigative reporter) had to 
supervise. As the story grew, Sussman and his crew devoted themselves 
to it, allowing as little as possible to interfere with the intense 
attention they gave it. 

Early coincidences involving the police, of which two are more 
significant, fed conspiratorial rumors the Republicans, in their des- 
peration, soon seized upon to claim that the crime was contrived by 
the Democrats to embarrass the Republicans. Thus fostered, the belief 
lingers. There is so much sinister in this story, there are so many 
conspiracies known and probable, so many unknown and to remain unknown, 
it is worth beginning the account of the crime and the greater crimes 
of which it was part by trying to lay these to rest, before the account 
of the caught crime, that single boil that burst, to uncomplicate a 
story that in reality is complicated enough. 

When the alarm was phoned to the police and the dispatcher sought 

a regular, marked police cruiser manned by uniformed officers, the only 

available one, was driven by Patrolman Dennis P. Stephenson. He had 

almost reached the Second Precinct where he intended to gas up. His 

tank was almost empty. On getting the assignment he called the pre- 
watch 

cinct’s night/commander. Captain Ernest Garner. Stephenson reported 
his patrol car out of gas. He also asked to be permitted to catch up 
on writing reports, the overdue paperwork that is the bane of street 
police. 

Stephenson got an o.k. and another call was radioed to any car 
in the area. It was answered by an unmarked car^ manned by three 
roughly-dressed officers, a "tac" or tactical squad. They wear old 
civilian clothes and use other devices to blend with the general 
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population and appear unobtrusive as they prowl in trouble-prone areas. 
Sergeant Paul ¥. Leeper and Patrolmen John Barrett and Garl M. Shoffler 
took the call and sped to 2600 Virginia Avenue, the main Watergate en- 
trance. This tac unit was then two hours past the end of its shift, 
not unusual with any police and less unusual than average in that area 
on a weekend night. 

In the entire metropolitan area, which X know well from long 
years of living and working there, with all its many police precincts, 
there are none as close toghther as the two nearest The Watergate. I 
know both from business at them of the past. The closer one, the Second 
|Pecinct, in which The Watergate is located, for decades had been housed 
in an old building on the south side of K Street, between 20th and 21st 
Streets, next to an old farmer's market that in recent years also yielded 
to the rebuilding of the commercial parts of the city. Because of the 
higher incidence of crime to the west and because of the scarcity of ex- 
pensive land, the Second Precinct was relocated at 23rd and L Streets, 
roughlj a half-dozen blocks along diagonal New Hampshire Avenue from 
The Watergate. Next to it to the west is the police station on Volta 
Place, a short street that begins on the west side of Wisconsin Avenue 
between P and Q Streets. That part of lower Wisconsin Avenue has be- 
come the main drag of the younger set. 

The two police stations are only a dozen blocks apart, the un- 
usual actuality. 

Because the crew that responded to the call from The Watergate 
was working paso the end of its regular shift, because they were hippie- 
like in their drass and appearance, and because they were in an unmarked 

car, the suspicion that their answering the call was part of some other 

conspiracy in which it was the design for the five men to be caught was 

logical enough. So was it logical that in their desperation the Repub— 
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licans seized upon it and sougjta^to exploit it in their own exculpation 
Of the many Republicans,, endeavored further to victimize the 
Democrats by charging them with crime committed against them was Vice 
President Spiro Agnew, Nixon's running mate. Agnew had been what wags 
called "Nixon* s Nixon," a reference to Nixon's vile campaigning when 
he was vice presidential candidate running with Eisenhower. The dif- 
ference between the two men is in style, not content. Agnew is more 
dignified -looking, more soft-spoken, than the younger Nixon had been. 
Agnew ’s words were no less harsh, if chosen with more care. He had 
launched a violent, dishonest attack on the press when its exposures 
became an embarrassment early in the Nixon administration, seeking to 
transfer guilt to the media. With The Watergate he did precisely that 
unuil his position became intolerable even to him. After the election, 
worried about his own ambition to become president, Agnew fell silent 
for months. During the campaign, this was impossible. 

He continued his vilification of the press, focusing on The 
Washington Post , which became guilty because it brought most of the fact 
to light. As late as three months after the arrests, Agnew was still 
laying the crime to the Democrats. 

James T. Wooten's report of Agnew *s September 19, 1972, campaign 

appearance in Minneapolis, Minnesota, printed in the next day’s New York 
Times , begins : 



Vice President Agnew ’s formal campaign began here today with 
a suggestion from him that the men indicted for the break-in at 
the Democratic headquarters in Washington last June were "set 
up by someone attempting to embarrass the Republican party 
Asked to identify that person, Mr. Agnew declined ... 

Prior to this Agnew ’s ploy had been to deprecate the whole thing, 

as in his August 21]. press conference. He then asked, "What is there in 



the Democratic headquarters that's so vitally important to the Republi- 
can party this year?" He had to know better and to know enough of the 
truth, that the crime was ordered by and was for the party^id^ in the 
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last analysis not only stemmed from the White House but from the Presi- 
dent himself. Nonetheless and falsely, Agnew said that there was neither 
^rty nor White House connection with the crime. 

Aside from the vicious and unprincipled misuse of it by official 
and unofficial Republican spokesmen, there is nothing conspiratorial, 
nothing untoward about the capture of the criminals by the police. 

What is exceptional is how the criminals were detected. More 
exceptional still is it that they were caught at all because they knew 
their presence was known. They could have escaped, thanks to the dull- 
ness of the guard who became a hero because the press looks for heroes, 
not because he was one. The zanies t part of all is that the Nixon 
Republican agents - they were hardly common crooks - experienced as 
all were in this kind of clandestine work, continued with their project 
after they knew it had been detected. 

•^•■k-is insane reality, this incredible combination of arrogance 
and stupidity that would not be credited in a grade B movie or a cheap 
spy novel, is the incredibility without which there would be no Water- 
gate. Without it there would be no knowledge of the more serious and 
genuinely subversive crimes ordered by and committed for Nixon. Gradu- 
all y and despite Nixon’s best efforts and those of all his henchmen in 
and around the White House and directly and indirectly involved, a 
horror of crimes so long it will never be compiled began to out 

of the muck to which Nixon had reduced the once honorable calling of 
politics . 




